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I. — On Spensbk's Ihish Rivers. By P. W. Jotcb, A. M., T. CD. 
[Bead November 12, 1866.] 

In the year 1680 Edmund Spenser was appointed secretary to the 
newly created Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Grey of "Wilton, 
and in that capacity resided in Ireland for two years. In 1586 he 
obtained a grant of 3028 acres of land in the county of Cork, part 
of the forfeited estates of the Earl of Desmond, under the impor- 
tant condition that he should reside on, and cultivate the property. 
He selected for his residence the Castle of Kilcolman, one of Des- 
mond's strongholds, situated on the estate, two miles from Buttevant, 
and whiLe living there he composed a considerable part of " The 
Faerie Queene." 

During the time he filled the ofSce of secretary, as well as while he 
lived at Kilcolman, he studied carefully the history, politics, and topo- 
graphy of Ireland, of which he has left proof in his " View of the State 
of Ireland." Throughout his poems he makes frequent mention of 
Irish localities ; but there are three passages of especial interest in 
which he enumerates and describes our rivers. In the Fourth Book of 
" The Faerie Queene," Canto xi., he describes the marriage of the 
Thames and Medway, and among the guests, he gives a long catalogue 
of the rivers both of England and Ireland. The fbllowing is the pas- 
sage in which the Irish rivers are named : — 

" There was the Liify rolling downe the lea; 
The sandy Slaine ; the stony Aubrian ; 
The spacious Shenan spreading lilie a sea ; 
The pleasant Boyne ; the fishy fruitfuU Ban ; 
Swift Aunidulf, which of the English man 
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Is cal'de Blacke- water; and the Liffar deop ; 
Sad Trowis, that once his people over-ran ; 
Strong Alio torabling from Slewlogher steep ; 
And MuUa mine, whose waves I whilom taught to weep. 
" And there the three renowmed brethren were, 
Which that great gyant Blomius begot 
Of the faire nimph Eheilsa wandring there: 
One day as she to shunae the season whot 
Under Slewbloome in shady grove was got, 
This gyant found her, and by force deflowr'd ; 
Whereof conceiving she in time forth brought 
These three faire sons, which being thenceforth powr'd. 
In three great rivers ran, and many countries scowrd. 

" The first the gentle Shure, that, making way 

By sweet Clonmell, adornes rich Waterford ; 

The next, the stubborne Newre, whose waters gray 

By faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord ; 

The third the goodly Barrow which doth hoord 

Great heaps of salmons in his deepe bosdme : 

All which, long sundred, doe at last accord 

To ioyne in one, ere to the sea they come ; 
So, flowing all from one, all one at last become. 

'• There also was the wide embayed Maire : 
The pleasant Bandon crown'd with many a wood ; 
The spreading Lee, that, like an island fayre, 
Eneloseth Corke with his divided flood : 
And baneful! Cure late stained with English blood." 

In the first of the "Two Cantos of Mutabilitie," it is related that a 
meeting of the gods took place on a hill called Arlo, which is very fully 
described ; and here two other rivers are mentioned, both of which 
figure in a charming pastoral story — the Molanna, and the f anchin or 
Fiincheon. The third passage occurs in " Colin Clouts come home 
again ;" andhere the Mulla and the Bregoge are the subjects of another 
pretty pastoral. 

Many of Spenser's Irish rivers are so well known, that they cotild 
not be mistaken ; there are several, however, that no one, so far as I am 
aware, has ever attempted to identify ; and there are two, and these 
some of the most important, that by the generality of writers have been, 
as I believe, erroneously identified. On those that are sufficiently well 
known — such as the Shenan, the Slaine or Slaney, the Boyne, &c. — I 
do not intend to offer any remarks, and in dealing with the remainder 
I shall take them in the order most convenient to myself. 

There is a range of mountains running eastwards from the neigh- 
bour'hood of Buttevant and Charleville, county Cork, till it terminates 
near Cahir in Tipperary, extending altogether nearly 30 miles in length ; 
the western portion of this range is called the Ballyhoura mountains, 
and the eastern the Galties. This eastern portion is also the highest, and 
one particular summit, Galtymoro, the most elevated of the whole range, 
rises 301 S feet above the sea level. This peak is Spenser's Arlo Hill, 
once, according to him, the favourite resort of Diana, and the scene of 
the meeting of the gods. It was never so called except by Spenser him- 



self, and he borrowed the name from the Glen of Aherlow, at that time 
commonly called Arlogh or Arlow by English writers — a beautiful 
Talley, ten miles long, enclosed by the Galties on one side, and SHeve- 
namuck on the other, with Galtymore towering immediately over it. 
That this peak, and no other, is Arlo Hill, is shown by severad circum- 
stances. Arlo Hill must be at the eastern end of the range, that is, 
among the Q-alties, for he tells us that it overlooks the Suir, and the 
plain through which it flows : — 

" [Diana] quite forsooke 

AU those faire forests about Arlo hid, 

And all that mountaine which doth orerlooke 

The richest champain that may else be rid ; 

And the faire Shure in which are thousand salmons bred." 

Firtt Canto of MutaMlitie, 

The name Arlo Hill shows it to be one of the peaks rising over the 
vale of Aherlow ; and its identity with Galtymore is placed beyond all 
question by Spenser's own assertion, that Arlo Hill 

" is the highest head in all men's sight 

Of my old father Mole." — Ibid. 

"We have just seen that he reckons Galtymore as one of the moun- 
tains called Mole; in "Colin Clouts come home again" he says his 
own residence of Kilcolman was under the foot of Mole, and further on 
in the same poem he states that the Mulla or Aubeg rises out of Mole ; 
in the same place also he says that 

" Mole hight that mountain gray 

That walls the north side of Armulla dale.'' 

Trom all which it is evident that by " Old Father Mole," Spenser 
meant the whole range including the Galties and UaUyhoura mountains. 

" Old father Mole" 

" had a daughter fresh as floure of May 

Which gave that name unto that pleasant vale, 

Mulla, the daughter of old Mole, so hight 

The nimph that of that watercourse has charge. 

That springing out of Mole, doth run doune right 

To Buttevant, where, spreading forth at large, 

It giveth name unto that ancient cittie 

Which Kilnemullah clepped is of old." 

The river MuUa or Aubeg, which flows by Buttevant and Doneraile 
has been already well described by several writers, so that no descrip- 
tion is necessary here ; but I wish to fiiake a few remarks on the name. 

It is called the Aubeg to distinguish it from the Avonmore, "the 
great river" — the Blackwater. Spenser has drawn on poetic license in 
calling it by the name Mulla, which could not be the name of a river 
at aU except by transference from a hill; the Aubeg was never called 
Mulla except by himself. Silnamnllagh was, as Spenser says in the 



above passage, the old name of Buttevant, and seeing this, he assumed 
or believed that the river was called Mulla, and that it gave name to 
KilnamuUagh ; but this is all the work of his own fertile imagination. 
At the year 1251 the Four Masters, in recording the foundation of the 
monastery, call it Cill-na-mullach, which O'SuUivan, in his "History of 
the Irish Catholics," translates Eeclesia tumulorum, the church of the 
summits or hillocks, and the words admit of no other interpretation. 

Spenser takes great delight in the name of MuUa ; and not content 
with impressing the name on the river, he has multiplied it in other 
localities ; the plain through which it flows, lie calls Armulla, and it 
is, no doubt, to carry out the same idea that he personifies the adja- 
cent range of hills under the name of Mole — another imaginary name — 
whose daughters, Mulla and Molanna, are to be understood as named 
from him. All this structure of fictitious names he has evidently built 
on the name Mulla — this, too, as we have seen, being the work of his 
own fancy. There can be no doubt that he selected the name for its 
soft musical sound, in preference to the true but less harmonious name 
Aubeg. 

In the first of the " Two Cantos of Mutabilitie," Spenser mentions 
a river under the fictitious name of Molanna, which he personifies as 
one of Diana's nymphs, and celebrates her love for the river Fanchin 
or Funcheon. It is not easy to determine with certainty what river 
Spenser meant by the Molanna. The whole context of the pastoral 
shows that it runs from one of the slopes of Galtymore, and according 
to Spenser it joins the Funcheon : — 

" So now her wares [i. e. Molanna's] passe throngb a pleasant plaine 
Till with the Fanchin she heraelfe doe wed, 
And both combined, themselves in one faire river spred." 

There are only two streams which run down on that side from the 
slopes of Galtymore. One of these, the Behanagh, rises about a mUe 
west of Galtymore, and joins the Funcheon at Kilbeheny, after a steep 
course of about four miles. The other is the Attychraan stream, some- 
times called the Brackbawn; it rises on the side of Galtymore, and 
flows through a deep glen by Galty Castle, or " The Mountain Lodge." 
It is the generally received opinion that this is the Molanna, and in 
many particulars it certainly answers Spenser's description. " It rises 
from a group of rocks somewhat in the shape of a horseshoe, high up on 
the side of Galtymore ; near the rocks it forms a pretty large pool, and 
the glen through which it flows is to this day shaded with oaks."* 
This is just as Spenser describes it; — 

" For first she springs out of two marble rocks, 
On which a grove of oakes high-mounted growes. 
That as a girlond seemes to deck the locks 
Of some faire bride, brought forth with pompous showes 

* I have not been able to examine this exact locality personally. For the short 
description of the Brackbaun quoted above I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Ed- 
mund Mulcaby, who lives on the spot, and he is responsible for its correctness. 



Out of her bowre, that many flowers strowes ; 
So through the flowry dales she tumbling downe, 
Through many woods and shady coverts flowes, 
That on each side her silver channell crowne, 
Till to the plaine she come, whose valleyes she doth drowne." 

And farther on he states that Diana used to come to bathe " to this 
sweet spring," which answers to the pool still existing at the source of 
the stream. 

There is however one grand difficulty, which no one has hitherto 
noticed, though all assert that the Molanna is the Brackbaun. Accord- 
ing to Spenser the Molanna and the Funcheon are two different streams, 
the former joining the latter after passing " through a pleasant plaine." 
But this Eiver Brackbaun is the source of the Funcheon itself, and even 
to a person unacquainted with the locality this will be rendered evident 
by a glance at a good map ; how then can the Brackbaun be the Mo- 
lanna, since the former is the Funcheon, while the latter is a different 
river? 

Smith, in his " History of Cork" (vol. ii., p. 262), asserts that the Fun- 
cheon rises in a bog in the county Tipperary, one mile south of the Galties, 
and that it receives the Brackbaun not far from its source. He is fol- 
lowed by several modern writers, all being apparently more anxious to 
reconcile Spenser's statements regarding the Molanna and the Funcheon, 
than to describe these rivers as they really exist. Smith's statement 
is undoubtedly erroneous, for the Brackbaun is universally known as 
the source of the Funcheon ; moreover, there is no stream at all meeting 
the Brackbaun from the Tipperary side ; all the streams without excep- 
tion on that side flow east into the tributaries of the Suir. 

I am not yet able to come to any satisfactory conclusion on this 
point. It is possible that Spenser may have been mistaken regarding 
the source of the Funcheon, like Smith and other modem writers, and 
that he may have intended the Brackbaun for the Molanna. If, on the 
other hand, we suppose that Spenser had a correct knowledge of the 
source of the Funcheon, then the Molanna must be some tributary of 
the Funcheon, the most likely stream being in this case the Behanagh, 
hut at present I cannot say whether it answers Spenser's description. 
One thing appears to me certain, that modern writers have drawn their 
conclusion somewhat too hastily, and without sufficient examination of 
the locality. 

In " Colin Clouts come home again," Spenser celebrates the love of 
the Bregoge for the MuUa, and in his usual felicitous style he describes 
the stratagem by which the Bregoge contrived to gain possession of the 
nymph, in spite of her " old father Mole ;" he also states that this 
river — "the false Bregoge," as he elsewhere calls it — was 

" So hight because of this deceitful traine 
Which he with MuUa wrought to win delight." 

The little river Bregoge has not disappeared, as some writers assert; itis 
stiU well known by the same name. Its principal branch rises in a deep 



glen on the side of Corrinmore hill, and it joins the Aubeg near Done- 
raile. After leaving the hills it traverses the plain before its junction 
with the Anbeg, and in this part of its course its channel is sometimes 
very vride, and filled with heaps of gravel and rocks, rolled down from 
the mountain, so that the stream, which is generally very small, and 
often nearly dry, is much scattered, divided, and interrupted. These 
characteristics are very correctly described in Spenser's beautiful pasto- 
ral, and he has also rightly interpreted the name as signifying "false." 

The word "breug" means a lie, and in various modified senses it is 
pretty commonly used in Irish, names. For example, Dromorebrague, 
in the parish of Aghaderg, Down ; there is a tradition that the founders 
of Bromore at first intended it to be here, and that, having changed 
their minds, and built the town on its present site, the former place was 
called Dromorebrague — false or pseudo Dromore. So also Armaghbrague, 
a few miles south of the city of Armagh; and there is a townland of 
this name in the parish of Nobber, Meath. 

In a great many places in Ireland, standing stones that look at a 
distance something like men are called Firbreaga — false, or fantastic, 
or psettdo men — and these objects have given name to some townlands. 
The word is sometimes applied to rivers that are subject to sudden and 
dangerous floods, and in this case it means deceitful or treacherous. It 
forms part of the name of Trawbreaga bay at Malin, Donegal, the false 
or treacherous strand — a name well deserved, as the tide rises there so 
suddenly, that it has often swept off people walking incautiously on 
the shore. 

Spenser's Bregoge also fuUy bears out its name ; it is formed by the 
junction of four mountain streams, all of the same length, and meeting 
nearly in the same place. There is very little water in these in dry 
weather ; but whenever a heavy shower falls on the hills, four mountain 
floods rush down simultaneously, and coming from the same distance, 
they meet together nearly at the same instant, and the insignificant 
little rivulet swells in a few moments to a dangerous torrent. 

In the north of the parish of Galbooly, Tipperary, there is a river 
called Breagagh — same meaning as Bregoge ; at the city of Kilkenny 
there is a small stream of the same name ; and the Eiver Dinin in Kil- 
kenny is, or used to be often called Breagagh, on account of its sudden 
and destructive floods. 

" The LifFar deep" is the Foyle atLifford. It is often called LifFar 
by early English writers, as by Spenser himself in his "View of the 
State of Ireland" (p. 168, Ed. 1809) :—" Another [garrison] would I 
put at Castle-liffer, or thereabouts, sp as they should have all the pas- 
sages upon the river to Logh-foyle." Both Gibson and Gough, the 
translators of Camden, also call this river by the name of Liffer. The 
Irish form of the name as used by many authorities is Leithbhearr, 
which is well represented in pronunciation by the old and correct 
English form Liff'er. The town of Lififord takes its name from the 
river, a circumstance very usual in Ireland ; in this manner Dublin, 



Limerick, Galway, and many other places have received their names. 
The d at the end is a modem corruption in accordance with a phonetic 
law that I examined in a former paper, hy which d is often corruptly 
added in modern names after » and r, and b after m. 

" Sad Trowis that once his people over-ran." This is the little 
EiverDrowes, flowing from Longh Melvin, between the counties of Fer- 
managh and Leitrim, into Donegal Bay. The Irish name is Drobhaois, 
and it is a river very often mentioned in Irish history. From the most 
ancient period it separated the province of Connanght from that of 
Ulster, and it is still the boundary between them. The earliest division 
of Ireland into five provinces was made by the Firbolgie colony, when 
the five sons of Dela divided the country between them, and " Geanann 
took the province of Connaught from Luimneach [Limerick] to Dro- 
bhaois, and Kughruidhe took the province of Uladh from Drobhaois to 
Droiched-atha [Drogheda]." (Keating, chap, ii.) 

The words "sad," and "that once his people over-ran," allude to 
a well-known legend regarding Lough Melviu, from which the river 
flows — ^namely, that at a very ancient period it suddenly overflowed 
the land, and drowned the people. This legend is given by the Four 
Masters in the following words : — " Anno Mundi 4694, Melghe Molbh- 
thach, monarch of Ireland, was slain in the battle of Claire by Modh- 
corb;" and they go on to say that "when his grave was digging. Loch 
Melghe burst forth over the land in Cairbre, so that it was named 
[Loch Melghe, now corrupted to Lough Melvin] from him." 

Spenser makes the three rivers, Barrow, Suir, and Ifore, the offspring 
of "the great gyant Blomius" and "the faire nimph Bheiisa," which 
is only a figurative way of saying that these rivers rise in Slieve Bloom, 
and that they draw their supplies from the rain water falling on the 
mountains; Eheiisa being merely 'Veouaa, the fem. participle of Tea), 
to flow. 

I am persuaded that Spenser, in mentioning " the great gyant 
Blomius," alludes to another very ancient Irish legend, namely, that 
Slieve Bloom, or as it is written in Irish, Sliabh Bladhma [pron. blaw- 
ma] received its name from Bladh [gen. Bladhma], the son of Breogaa, 
one of the chieftains of the MUesian expedition to Ireland. The legend- 
ary personages connected with hills or other features are almost always 
magnified into giants or supernatural beings by the imagination of the 
peasantry ; and they are believed to haunt those places as a kind of 
guardian spirits ; as, for example, Finnvarra of Knockmaa near Tuam ; 
Donn of Knockflerna in Limerick; Midir of Bri Leith, now Slieve 
Golry, near Ardagh, county Longford, &c. It is highly probable that 
this legend was preserved among the peasantry in Spenser's time ; that 
he became acquainted with it, as he knew and recorded the legend of 
Lough Melvin; and that "the great gyant Blomius " is the ancient 
legendary hero Bladh [Blaw], the presiding spirit of Slieve Bloom. 

It is curious that Spenser personifies these rivers in the masculine 
gender, calling- them " three renowmed bretliren," and further on in 
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the same passage " three faire sons ; " by early English writers they 
are commonly called "The three sisters," as by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Camden and others. 

" The wide embayed Maire" is the Kenmare river and bay. This 
bay was often called Maire by writers of that early period. In Norden's 
map it is written "Flu. Maire;" and Boate describes it as a "huge 
bay caUed Maire" ("Nat. Hist, of Ireland," p. 11, Ed. 1726). This 
name was, I believe, an invention of these writers themselves, and 
they took it from Kenmare, by a kind of reverse process, as if Kenmare 
signified " The head of Maire." The original name as used in Irish 
authorities is Ceann-mara ; and it was in the first instance applied to 
the highest point to which the tide ascended in the river Eoughty, the 
name signifying " head or highest point of the sea." 

" The balefull Oure late stained with English blood." I am not 
awat-e that any one has attempted to identify this. At first glance the 
Nore in Kilkenny would suggest itself, as this river was at that period 
often called the Oure ; but this supposition is out of the question, as, 
besides other reasons, the Nore has been already enumerated. I think 
I shall be able to show that the " balefull Oure " is the Avonbeg, 
which flows through Glenmalure in Wieklow, and joins the Avonmore 
at the Meeting of the "Waters, the two forming the Avoea. "Whether 
Spenser meant to apply the name Oure to the whole river as far as 
Arklow, or only to the Avonbeg, one of its branches, I shall leave an 
open question, but I think the former probable. 

The words "late stained with English blood" obviously refer to 
some battle in which the English were defeated and sufifered loss, and 
which was fought a short time before Spenser wrote the fourth Book 
of " The Faerie Queene," in which this passage occurs. The first 
three Books of " The Faerie Queene" were published in 1590, and it 
is an ascertained fact that the remaining three were finished before 
1594. The only battles of any consequence in which the English 
were defeated, that could be called "late" at this period, were the three 
following : — A trifling action fought at Tulsk in Roscommon in 1593, 
in which an English officer. Sir WUliam Clifibrd, was slain ; a battle 
fought at Gort-na-tiobrad in the south of the county Limerick in 1579, 
in which fell three hundred English soldiers and three officers ; and a 
third, the most serious of the three, fought in Glenmalure in 1580. It 
will not be necessary to examine the two former ; this last is the only 
battle that will answer Spenser's description in every particular. The 
newly appointed Deputy, Lord Grey, advancing rashly against the 
"Wicklow clans, suffered a disastrous defeat on the 25th August of that 
year, on the banks of the little river Avonbeg, flowing through this 
glen, in which four English officers, Colonels Moor, Cosby, Audley, 
and Sir Peter Carew, with a great number of men — eight hundred, 
according to some authorities — were slain. So far it exactly bears out 
Spenser's words "late stained with English blood." It must be ob- 
served, too, that Spenser was himself in an indirect way closely con- 
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cemed in this defeat, filling as he did the office of secretary to Lord 
Grey, and consequently he would be all the more likely to retain a 
vivid memory of it, and to mention it in connexion with the river. 

But the name itself, and his manner of using it, afford if possible 
still stronger evidence. Spenser often bestows fictitious names from 
some real or fancied connexion with neighbouring localities; Gal- 
tymore he calls Arlo, from the Glen of Aherlow ; Molanna is so called 
from Father Mole ; ArmuUa from the River Mulla ; and the name 
MuUa itself he borrowed from Kilnamullagh. So this river he calls 
the Oure, from the last syllable of Glenmalure (or Glenmalour, as he 
calls it in his "View of the State of Ireland"), as if the glen took its 
name from the river. 

In his catalogue of rivers, Spenser generally gives a short and very 
correct description of each ; and he often endeavours to find a corre- 
spondence between the character of the rivers and the real or supposed 
meaning of the name. For example (see "Faerie Queene," Book IV., 
Canto XL), 

** Wylibourne with passage slye 

That of his wylinease bis name doth take." 

" Mole that like a nouzUng mole doth make 

His way still under ground." 

" Bounteous Trent that in himself enseamcs 
Both thirty [Fr. Irente] sorts of fish, and thirty sundry streames." 

" False Bregoge," 

" So hight because of this deceitful traine." 

So also "Tygris fierce," "Mseander intricate," &c. In accordance 
with this custom of his, the word "baleful" he evidently intends as 
the equivalent in meaning of the syllable " mal ;" the Oure or " Mal- 
oure" was baleful on account of the catastrophe that occurred on its 
banks, and its very name corresponded exactly with its character. It 
is almost needless to say that this meaning is not the true one, and 
that it originated in the poet's imagination. 

It will be admitted, 1 think, that the river answers Spenser's short 
description in every particular with singular precision, and I may add 
that I believe no other river can be found to do so. Moreover, what 
makes the matter still more certain, it comes in the natural place ; for 
after the Maire, the Bandon, and the Lee, the very next in order of those 
not already named is the Avoca. How far these considerations may 
weigh with others I know not, but they are quite sufficient to convince 
me that Spenser's " baleful Oure" is the Avonbeg of Wicklow. 

I shall next take two rivers together, the Alio and the Auniduff, 
or Blackwater ; and in dealing with these I shall be obliged to run 
counter to the generally received opinion. It has been commonly 
taken for granted that Spenser's Auniduff is the great Blackwater, and 
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that his Alio is the little river at present so caUed, flowing by Kanturk 
into the Blackwater ; and these identifications have been copied and 
repeated by ■writers of all kinds down to the present day, with a single 
exception. The Kev. C. B. Gibson, in his " History of Cork" (1861), 
asserts, but without giving any proof, that Spenser's Alio is the Mun- 
ster Blackwater, and that his Aunidnff is the TJlster Blackwater, flow- 
ing by Charlemont into Lough If eagh : that these identifications are 
correct T. hope to be able to show beyond any reasonable doubt. 

In the first place I must remark that, so far as I have been able to 
discover, the Munster Blackwater was never called Auniduff or Avon- 
duff (black river). Its Irish name is Abhainn-mor, or Avonmore (great 
river); it is so called in all Irish authorities, and this is its universal 
Irish name among the people of Munster at the present day. Black- 
water appears to be a modern English name, though a sufiiciently 
appropriate one, as the river is very dark in the early part of its course, 
partly from the bogsof Slievelougher, and partly from the coal district 
through which it flows. 

Slievelougher, from which Spenser tells us the Alio flows, is the 
ancient Sliabh Luachra (rushy mountain), a wild moorland district, 
lying east of Castleisland in Kerry, and very much celebrated in ancient 
Irish writings. The modem AUo, as Smith remarks in his "History of 
Cork" (vol. i, p. 328), does not flow from or near Slievelougher ; its 
whole length is not more than seventeen miles, and in every part of its 
course it is at least twelve miles distant from the nearest part of 
Slievelougher. That Spenser, who lived so near these places, could 
commit the gross mistake of making this Alio rise in Slievelougher, 
requires a more than ordinary amount of credulity to believe. The 
Blackwater, on the other hand, flows directly from Slievelougher ; it 
rises about five miles N. N. W. from King "Williamstown, flowing first 
southwards, and, after passing through this very mountain district, it 
turns east towards Mallow, so that Spenser must have been speaking 
of the Blackwater when he described it most truly as "strong Alio 
tombling from Slewlogher steep." 

But, to remove all doubt, Spenser himself in another place tells us 
expressly the very river he means by the Alio. In " Colin Clouts 
come home again" he relates how Old Father Mole did not wish his 
daughter Mulla to wed the Bregoge, but 

" meaning her much better to preferre, 

Did thinke to match her with the neighbour flood, 
Which AUo hight, Broadwater called farre ;" 

by which he means that the river which he called Alio was called 
Broadwater by distant writers. Now, Broadwater is the name by 
which the Blackwater was known by early English writers, and it is 
nothing more than their translation of the Irish name Abhainn-mor. 
For instance Boate : — "The chief rivers of Munster are Sure and 
Broadwater The other [the Broadwater] passeth by Lismore" 
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("Nat. Hist.," p. 37, Ed. 1726). Mr. O'Flanagan, in his interesting 
book on the Blackwater, quotes a charter of James I., in -which it is 
described as "the Eiver Blackwater, called otherwise Broadwater." 
Both Gough and Gibson, the translators of Camden, call it Broadwater ; 
and Mr. Hennessy has directed my attention to the fact that in Norden's 
Map of Ireland, compiled about the year 1610, which is published 
with the State Papers of Henry VIIL, it is marked "Broadwater." 
I might quote many other authorities on this point, but I do not think 
it necessary. Nothing can be plainer than Spenser's text on this river 
Alio, telling us in one place that it rises in Slievelougher, and in ano- 
ther place that it is the Broadwater he means. 

In support of all that has been advanced, I have now to quote the 
opinion of the most accomplished of all Irish topographers, the late Dr. 
O'Donovan, from which it will appear that the Blackwater was at one 
time, either wholly or in part, called the Alio, and that consequently 
the application of this name was not the invention of Spenser's imagi- 
nation. The ancient territory of Duhallow and the town of MaUow 
both lie on the Blackwater, and both derive their names from a river 
Ealla or Alio. The original name of the former, as written in Irish 
documents, is Duthaidh-Ealla, i. e. the district of the river Alio ; and 
the Irish name of MaUow is Magh-Ealla, the field or plain of the Alio. 
Duhallow might have taken name from the modern Alio, as this river 
flows through it, but how does Mallow get its name, for it is eleven 
mUes east of the AUo ? This difllculty was so apparent to O'Donovan, 
that in a note on Magh-Ealla in the "Eour Masters" (vol. vi., p. 2080) 
he states his conviction that the part of the Blackwater between Kan- 
turk and Mallow was anciently called the Alio. His words are : — 
" Prom this name [Magh-EaUa] it is evident that the name Ealla was 
anciently applied to that part of the Blackwater lying between Kanlurk 
where the modern Kiver AUo ends, and the town of Magh-Ealla, now 
Anglice Mallow." 

It does not appear that O'Donovan was acquainted with these pas- 
sages of Spenser ; if he were, he would no doubt have quoted them in 
support of his opinion. His evidence is independent, and his corrobo- 
ration of Spenser quite unintentional ; and this circumstance gives his 
opinion tenfold force as an argument. It must be regarded as exceed- 
ingly interesting to find this opinion of O'Donovan's so unexpectedly 
confirmed by Spenser. 

Smith, in his " History of Cork," so far as I know, was one of the 
first to discuss these rivers of Spenser, and he identifies the " strong 
Alio" with the modem river Alio, and the Auniduff with the Munster 
Blackwater. He is followed by Orofton Oroker ( ' ' Eesearches in the South 
of Ireland," p. 124). In Todd's elaborate edition of Spenser these as- 
sertions are repeated, but Todd received his information from Joseph 
Cooper "Walker (Author of "The History of the Irish Bards"), who merely 
follows Smith, without adding anything of his own. I believe, indeed, 
that modern writers generally have followed the authority of Smith 
regarding these rivers. But Smith was evidently puzzled, and unable 
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to explain Spenser's text on this supposition, for it never occurred to 
him to question it. Instead of taking the poet at his own word, that 
the Alio was the Broadwater, and reading the passages in their natural 
and obvious meaning, both Smith and Walker adopt the incredible sup- 
position that Spenser confounds the Alio and the Blackwater. Spenser 
had a good knowledge of the topography of Ireland so far as it was 
known in his time ; his descriptions of our Irish rivers are always ex- 
ceedingly correct, and it would be strange indeed to find him confound- 
ing two remarkable rivers in his own immediate neighbourhood, with 
both of which he must have been perfectly well acquainted. 

Whether the whole of the Blackwater was anciently called the 
Alio, or only a part of it, as O'Donovan believes ; whether also the 
present Alio was ever known by a different name, and whether it got 
the name Alio by transference from the Blackwater — these are ques- 
tions I am not now able to decide ; my object has been to prove that 
Spenser's Alio is the Munster Blackwater. 

Let us now return to the enumeration of the rivers. The order 
followed is Liffey, Slaney, Aubrian, Shannon, Boyne, Bann, Auniduff, 
Liffer, Drowes, Alio, Mulla. Here I must observe that the writers 
referred to evidently never grasped the whole of Spenser's rivers in 
one view ; for if they did they could not fail to perceive that the Auni- 
duff is the Ulster Blackwater, the classification alone being sufficient to 
prove it. When this river is restored to its proper place, Spenser's 
enumeration becomes perfectly natural. He first names the Liffey, and 
proceeds southwards till he reaches the Shannon. He then begins at 
the Boyne, and, proceeding north and west round the coast, he takes 
the northern rivers in their exact order, ending with the Drowes; he 
then returns to Munster, and finishes his stanza with his own two 
rivers : — 

" Strong; Alio tnmbling from Slewlogher steep ; 
And Mutla mine, whose waves I whilom taught to weep." 

After a careful search I find myself unable to identify " the Stony 
Aubrian." The first syllable Au is probably the common Irish prefix 
signifying " river." From the order in which Spenser names it in con- 
junction with three well-known rivers (Liffey, Slaney, Aubrian, Shan- 
non), it may be inferred that it lies somewhere in Cork or Kerry. The 
river Feale in Kerry, flowing by Abbeyfeale, would naturally strike one 
as being possibly the river Spenser meant, as its bed is very " stony," 
and its position would answer the classification ; but I cannot find that 
this river was ever called by any name resembling Aubrian, and at best 
it is only a conjecture. I thought also of the Galway River, for this 
too would answer the classification very well ; and its bed is very rooky 
near the town. Lough Corrib, from which it flows, was anciently 
called Lough Orbsen, which is not wholly unlike Aubrian, bat the re- 
semblance is too faint to found any conclusion on it. This is the only 
one of Spenser's rivers that remains unidentified. 
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In a note at A. D. 1385 of the "Four Masters" (vol.iv., p. 701), 
Dr. O'Donovan states that the Hill of Croghan in the north of the 
King's County is celebrated by Spenser in his " Faerie Queene." Smith 
in his " History of Cork" says of the Dripsey, a tributary of the Lee, 
that it is "a rivulet that will for ever murmur in the lays of the immor- 
tal Spenser, when, perhaps, its fountains are no more" (vol. ii., p. 266). 
In O'Brien's Irish Dictionary, under the word Cloedeach, is the fol- 
lowing statement: — " Cloedeach, the name of a river in the county of 
Cork, near Mallow, celebrated in Spenser's Fairy Queen." I have not 
been able to find any mention of these — Croghan Hill, the River Drip- 
sey, or the Cloedeach (or Clydagh) in "The Faerie Queene," or in any 
other part of Spenser's poems. 



II. — On the ScANDiNAViAiir AsnQriTiES lately biscoveked at 

ISLANDUKIDGB, NEAE DuBLIN. By Sir W. R. WlLDE. 

[Read December 10, 1866.] 

SiE "William "Wilde, Vice-President, brought under the notice of 
the Academy an account of the antiquities of Scandinavian origin, 
lately found in the fields sloping down from the ridge of Inchicore 
to the Liffey, and to the south-west of the village of Islandbridge, 
outside the municipal boundary of the city of Dublin, where, there was 
reason to believe, some of the so-called Danish engagements with the 
native Irish took place. These antiquities consisted of swords of great 
length, spearheads, and bosses of shields, aU of iron ; also iron knives, 
smiths' and metal smelters' tongs, hammer beads, and pin brooches, &c. 
Of bronze there were four very beautiful tortoise-shaped or mammD.- 
lary brooches found, likewise some decorative mantle pins and helmet 
crests of findruin, or white metal; beams and scales of the same ma- 
terial, and leaden weights, decorated and enamelled on top, and in some 
cases ornamented with minerals. Besides those which were considered 
to be of Scandinavian origin, there were others, especially small discs 
of embossed work and enamel, found among them, probably of Frankish 
or Saxon workmanship, similar to some of those in the Academy's 
Museum, and figured in the Catalogue, p. 574. Among the most 
interesting articles in the collection was a sword handle of bronze 
and iron, highly decorated in Scandinavian pattern, and inlaid with 
discs of white metal, which Mr. Clibborn was fortunate enough to 
procure, some months ago, from Islandbridge. "With few exceptions, 
weapons of that class were believed to be of what was usually, but erro- 
neously called, Danish origin. Sir "William stated that iron swords 
of that pattern were rarely found in Jutland, or the countries known 
in modern geography as Denmark, but similar swords were found, 
chiefly in Norway, and the adjoining coasts of Sweden, and he believed 
that there were more iron swords of the so-called Danish pattern in the 



